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PETRA FROM THE NORTH EAST. 


“Thou that dwellest in the cleft of the rocks.—Jer. xlix. 16. 


Our engraving of the Rocky Valley shows a pass, be- 
yond which appears the theatre, the whole of which, with 
he ascending rows of seats, is cut in the solid rock. 
Speaking of this, Mangles says: ‘* This pass conducts to 
the theatre, and here the ruins. of the city burst on the 
view in full grandeur, shut in on the opposite side by crag- 
gy precipices, from which numerous ravines and valleys 
branch out in all directions; the sides of the valleys cover- 
ed with an endless variety of excavated tombs and private 
dwellings (Isa. xlix. 16) presented the most singular 
scene we ever beheld; and we must despair to give the 
reader an idea of the singular effect of rocks, teinted with 
the most extraordinary hues, whose summits present us 
with nature in her most savage and romantic aspects, 
while their bases were worked out with all the symmetry 
aud regularity of art, with colonnades and pediments, and 
ranges of corridors adhering to their perpendicular sur- 
face.’ To this the reflections of Laborde, marking as 
they do, thé fulfilment of the doom denounced by the pro- 
phets, formed a marked sequel: ‘‘ What a people must 
they have not been who first opened the mountain to stamp 
upon it the seal of their energy and genius! What a cli- 
mate, too, which gilds with its light the graceful forms of 
a great variety of sculptures, without suffering its winters 
to crumble their sharp edges, or to reduce in the least their 
high reliefs! Silence reigns all around, save where the 
solitary owl now and then utters his plaintive cry. The 
Arab passes through the scene with perfect indifference, 
scarcely deigning to look at works executed with so much 
ability, or to meditate except with contempt on an object 
which he in vain seeks to eomprehend.” The writer of 
this passage has, wRhout intending it, made every word it 
contains replete with meaning for the illustration of pro- 
phecy. 

As sepulchres are more frequently than dwellings exca- 
vated in the sides of mountains, we suspect that too large 
a proportion of those in Petra have been regarded as 
tombs. That a great number of them were destined for 
sepulchres is perfectly clear ; but that many were used for 
habitations is allowed by Mangles and Laborde. The 
former, after quoting the Nubian geographer, who states 
that the houses of Petra were cut in the rock, says: 
“That this was not universally true is evident from the 
great quantity of stones employed in the lesser kind of 
edifices which are scattered over the whole site; but it is 
alsotrue that there are grottoes in great numbers which 
are certainly not sepulchres.’’ Of these he particularly 
mentions one which presents a front of four windows with 
a large and lofty doorway in the centre, but the front of 
which is without ornamental sculptures. The door and 
three of the windows open into a large apartment, sixty 
feet in length, and of proportionate breadth; while the 
fourth window belongs to a smaller apartment, apparently 
for sleeping, which is not brought down to the level of the 
floor of the great chamber, but has below it another small 
apartment which receives light only from the door. Of 
the constructed edifices in the open area itself, very little 
of a definite shape now remains, and the ruin into which 
these houses have fallen furnishes a marked and instruc- 
tive contrast to the comparatively perfect condition of the 
surrounding works in the rock. There is, however, one 











.pellation of the Grange. 




















interesting mass, which, though greatly ruined, towers 
above the general wreck, and affords us information as to 
the form and style of the constructed edifices, and we 
have therefore made it the subject of our engraving. In 
the foreground are the remains of an archway of very flor- 
id architecture, with pilasters, having panels, enriched 
with foliage, &c. in the manner of Palmyra. The arch 
was the introduction to the great pile of building standing 
nearly at right angles to it. This building has a door on 
one side, on the three others it was decorated with a frieze 
of triglyphs and large flowers in the melopes. Beams of 
wood are let in at intervals between the courses of the ma- 
sonry, and continue to this day—a strong proof of the dry- 
ness of the climate. ‘The front had a portico of four col- 
umns. This part is much ruined, The interior of the 
edifice was divided into three parallel chambers, and there 
seem to have been several stories. Laborde calls it a tem- 
ple; but Mangles, whose description we have followed, 
thinks from the interior construction that it was rather a 
palace or some private edifice. ‘The Graeco-Roman char- 
acter exhibited in this and in broken portions of other 
ruins, indicating a later date than the time of the prophets, 
1s a corroboration of prophecy ; for it was foretold that 
God jwould destroy and make desolate, not only that which 
Edom had already built, but that which it should build in 
future times: ‘ Though thou make thy nest as hich as 
the eagle, I will bring thee down.” “ They shall build, 
but I will throw down.’ 


[Pictorial Mlustrations of the Bitle. 








Moral Cales. 
MARY FORD. @ 


ConcLupeED. 





Eighteen months had elapsed since Mary left her native 
town, and the history of Mr. Ford’s delinquencies had be- 
come an old story, seldom alluded to by the gossips of the 
neighborhood. Jt happened about this period that Mr. 
Fletcher, the good rector of the parish of Hawton, was un- 
usually busy in superintending some repairs which were 
going on at a superior looking farm-house, situated at no 
great distance from the rectory, and dignified by the ap- 
One fine morning, whilst thus 
employed, the rector was accosted by a news loving lady 
of his acquaintance. 

“So,” observed she, ‘I understand your friend Mr. 
Harvey has purchased the Grange?” 

Mr. Fletcher assented. 

‘* Well, it is a nice little estate. If I donot mistake, he 
has had thoughts of settling for a long time. He bought 
the piano and a Jady’s work-table at Mr. Ford’s sale. I 
recollect remarking to Mrs. Johnstone at the time, he must 
be engaged.” 

Mr. Fletcher smiled, but as a smile is not a definite re- 
ply the persevering lady resumed. 

** Of course yon are bound to keep your friend’s secrets 
—but time will show.” 

“True, my dear madam, and as our alterations here 
are nearly completed, you may not be long kept in sus- 
pense.” 


‘“*T imagine not. Mr. Harvey appears to be a sensible 














gentlemanly man, and no doubt, the lady he selects for his 
wife will prove an acquisition to our little society.’ 

Mr. Fletcher bowed. 

** By the bye,’’ continued his interrogator, ‘‘ have you 
heard anything lately of the surgeon’s daughter, poor Mary 
Ford ?”’ 

At this question, a slight motion of surprise escaped the 
rector, and he colored a little as he replied, ‘‘ She is well, 
I believe, and still continues in her situation at ze 

‘* Ah, poor thing! she is greatly to be pitied. You 
were her father’s executor, I believe. Pray, if the ques- 
tion be not impertinent, may I ask if any property remain- 
ed, after the old man’s debts were paid? The house, I 
know, was mortgaged to its full value, and the sale of fur- 
niture and other effects would barely suffice to defray the 
funeral expenses, and soon. I fear she was left destitute. 

‘“‘Certainly she had not any property,” replied the rec- 
tor coolly. 

“‘ Well, as I said before, she is greatly to be pitied. It 
is a sad thing for a young woman to be left alone in the 
world, without money or friends.” 

“Tt is true that Miss Ford was left without fortune ; but 
friends, I presume, she must have so long as we are able 
to appreciate excellence,” 

‘* Very true, very true; she was, as you say, an excel- 
lent young person. It is on that very account I pity her 
so much.” 

‘‘ Excuse me, dear madam,” said the rector, smiling, 
“if I assure you that to my knowledge Miss Ford is at 
this time less an object of pity than most of the young wo- 
men. of fortune amongst our acquaintance.” 

** How so, pray?” inquired the lady. 

‘The consciousness of having well performed our duty 
is ever accompanied by self-respect,’’ observed Mr. Fletch- 
er with seriousness ; ‘‘ and one who is so happy as to pos- 

sess the approbation of her own heart and the esteem of 
others, cannot be an object of pity.” 

‘‘ | dare say you are quite right, my dear sir, I wish the 
young woman well, I am sure, but I must be going. I 
hope your friend will do the thing handsomely, and send 
out cards. Could you not give him a hint to that effect? 
We need something to enliven us in this quiet place. 
Good morning.” 

And the lady departed to communicate the intelligence, 
that to her certain knowledge, Mr. Harvey was about to 
be married, and judging from the goings on at the Grange, 
the bride elect was a person of property and consequence. 
Shortly after this adventure, not merely this inquisitive la- 
dy but most of her friends and acquaintance, received an 
intimation in the shape of very pretty cards, that there was 
in existence a Mrs. Harvey, who would be at home at the 
Grange on the following Monday and Tuesday. There 
was much talking, wondering, and guessing; but as the 
Grange was some distance from the public road, there was 
no peeping, and consequently no alternative but to wait 
until Sunday morning, when the early attendance of the 
congregation at church was quite edifying. Thither re- 
paired our curious acquaintance, accompanied by her chil- 
dren, who underwent a small persecution in the shape of 
jostling, pulling and dragging, intended to impress upon 
their tender minds the duty of punctuality as connected 
with divine worship. Unhappily this exemplary church- 
goer was near-sighted, and the bridal party, instead of oe- 
cupying the pew belonging to the Grange, which was just 
opposite her own, were already seated in the one belong- 
ing to the clergyman, between which and the lady’s, there 
intervened one of those huge pillars common in country 
churches, so fatal to laudable curiosity. In vain did she 
peep, try a slight change of position, and strain her spec- 
tacled eyes; nothing could she distingnish save Mr. Har-- 
vey, and the corner of a white veil. At last the service 
concluded, and the bridal party retired through the ves- 
try. On leaving the church, they were observed crossing 
the burial ground in an opposite direction to the road 
which led from the town. They stopped—yes, certainly, 
they stood by—could it be the surgeon’s grave? With 
hasty steps did our observant friend follow the last retreat- 
ing congregation; she overtook a party of her acquain- 
tances, and inquired— 

“« Did you observe them stop to look at the Fords’ bury- 
ing place? Very odd, is it not?” 

“‘ No,” replied one of the party, drily, ‘‘ I] don’t think it 
odd at all.” 

“‘T really believe Mrs. Sharples does not know who the 
bride is,”’ observed another. 

“No, indeed. How should I?” 

‘‘ Dear,” exclaimed a very young lady, laughing, ‘‘ how 
very singular that Mrs. Sharples, who generally knows all 
the news, should be the last to discover that the bride is 
Mary Ford.” 
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‘Mary Ford!” shrieked the astonished Mrs. Sharples. 
“ Bless me, wonders will never cease! Mr. Fletcher 
might as well say she was not to be pitied ; but as I told 
him, I wish her well, Bm sure. Dear me, the surgeon’s 
daughter, the mistress of the Grange. 1 shall certainly 
call upon her to-morrow ; she was always a deserving per- 
son, but that Mary Ford should turn out to be Mrs. Har- 
vey, almost exceeds my belief.” ’ 

It has been said, ‘‘ Sweet are the uses of adversity,” and 
in most cases this will be found true. Mary Ford never 
forgot in her prosperity the lessons learnt in adversity. 
Not only could she rejoice with those who rejoice, but 
weep with those who weep; and her hand was as ready to 
relieve as her heart to sympathize in the sufferings of oth- 
ers; whilst her own early struggles and the habits of self- 
denial and self-helpfulness which the situation in which 
she had been placed had formed and fostered, rendered her 
as admirable in the discharge of her duties as a wife and 
mother, as she had been in those of a daughter and sis- 
ter.—New York Albion. . 











Narrative. 





: THE JUST JUDGE, 


OR, VILLAINY EXPOSED. 


A gentleman, who possessed an estate worth about five 
hundred a year, in the eastern part of England, had two 
sons. The oldest being of a rambling disposition went 
abroad. After several years his father died; when the 
younger son destroyed the will, and seized upon the es- 
tate. He gave out that his eldest brother was dead, and 
bribed false witnesses to attest to the truth of it. In’the 
course of time his elder brother returned, but came home 
in miserable circumstances. His younger brother repuls- 
ed him with scorn, and told him he was an impostor and 
cheat. He asserted that his real brother was dead long 
ago, and he could bring witnesses to prove it. The poor 
fellow having neither money nor friends was in a most dis- 
mal situation. He went round the parish making com- 
plaints, and at last to a lawyer, who, when he had heard 
the poor man’st story, he replied, you have nothing to give 
me; if I undertake your cause and lose it, it will bring me 
into disgrace, as all the wealth and evidence is on your 
brother’s side. But, however, I will undertake your cause 
on this condition ; you shall enter into an obligation to 
pay me one thousand guineas, if I gain the estate for you. 
If I lose it, I know the consequences, and I venture with 
my eyes open. Accordingly he entered into an action 
against the younger brother, which was to be tried at the 
next general assizes at Chelmsford, in Essex. 

The lawyer having engaged in the cause of the young 
man, and stimulated by the prospect of a thousand guineas, 
sets his wits to work to contrive the best methods to gain 
his end. At last he hit upon this happy thought, that he 
would consult the first Judge of his age, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Hale. Accordingly he hastened up to London and 
laid open the cause and all its circumstances. The Judge 
who was a great lover of justice, heard it attentively, and 
promised him all the assistance in his power. The law- 
yer having taken leave, the Judge contrived his matters so 
as to finish all his business at the King’s Bench, before 
the assizes began at Chelmsford. When within a short 
distance of the place he dismissed his horse, and sought 
out for a single house. He found one occupied by a mil- 
ler. After some conversation, and making himself quite 


agreeable, he proposed to the miller to change clothes. 


with him. As the Judge had a very good suit on, the man 
had no reason to object. 

Accordingly, the Judge shifted himself from top to toe, 
and put on a complete suit of the miller’s best. Armed 
with a miller’s hat and shoes, and stick, away he marched 
to Chelmsford, and procured good lodging suitable for the 
assizes that should come on the next day. 

When the trials came on, he walked, like an ignorant 
country fellow, backwards and forwards along the coun- 
try hall. He had a thousand eyes within him, and when 
the court began to fill, he found out the poor fellow who 
was the plaintiff. 

As soon as he came into the hall the miller drew up to 
him, ‘- honest friend,” said he, “* how is your cause like to 
do to-day ”’’ “ Why,” replied the plaintiff, ‘‘ my cause is 
in a very precarious situation, and if I lose it I am ruined 
for life.” Well honest friend, replied the miller, will you 
take my advice? I will let you into a secret, which per- 
haps you do not know; every Englishman has a right and 
privilege to except against any one juryman through the 
whole twelve; now do you insist upon your privilege, with- 
out giving a reason why, and, if possible, get me chosen 
in his room; and I will do you all the service in my 
power. 

Accordingly when the clerk had called over the names 
of the jurymen, the plaintiff excepted to one of them. The 
judge on the bench was highly offended with this liberty, 
‘“* What do you mean, says he, by excepting against that 
gentleman?” ‘I mean my lord to assert my privilege as 
an Englishman without giving a reason why.” The Judge 
who had been highly bribed, in order to conceal it by a 
show of candor, and having a confidence in the superiori- 
ty of his party, said “ well, sir, as you claim your privi- 
lege in one instance, I will grant it. Whom would you 
wish to have in the room of that man excepted?” After 
a short time taken in consideration—‘ my lord, there is 
that miller, in the court, we will have him if you please.” 
Accordingly the miller was chosen. 














As soon as the clerk of the court had given them all 
their oaths, a little dexterous fellow came into the apart- 
ment, afid slipped ten Caroluses into the hands of eleven 
jurymen, and gave the miller but five. He observed that 
they were all bribed as well as himself, and said to his 
next neighbor, in a soft whisper, “how much have you 
got?” “Ten pieces,” said he. But he concealed what 
he had got himself. The cause was opened by the plain- 
tiff’s counsel; and all the scraps of evidence they could 
pick up were adduced in his favor. The younger brother 
was provided with a great number of witnesses and plead- 
ers, all plentifully bribed as well as the Judge. The evi- 
dence deposed, that they were in the self same country 
when the brother died, and saw him buried. The coun- 
sellors pleaded upon accumulated evidence; and every- 
thing went with a full tide in favor of the younger brother. 
The judge summed up the evidence with great gravity and 
deliberation :—‘‘ And now, gentlemen of the jury,” said 
he, “lay your heads together, and bring in a verdict as 
you shall deem most just.” 

‘They waited for a few minutes before they determined 
in favor of the younger brother. The Judge said, ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen are you agreed, and who shall speak for you?” 
“Weare all agreed, my lord, replied one, our foreman 
shall speak for us.” ‘‘ Hold, my lord, replied the miller, 
we are not all agreed.”” ‘“‘ Why?” said the judge in a sur- 
ly manner, ‘‘ what is the matter with you? what reason 
have you for disagreeing?’ ‘‘I have several reasons, my 
lord,” replied the miller: ‘‘ the first is, they have given 
all the gentlemen of the jury ten broad pieces of gold and 
to me but five; which is not fair. Besides I have mauy 
objections to make to the false reasoning of the pleaders, 
and the contradictory evidence of the witnesses.” Upon 
this the miller began a discourse that discovered such vast 
penetration of judgment, such extensive knowledge of law, 
and expressed with such energetie and manly eloquence, 
that astonished the Judge and the whole court. 

As he was going on with his powerful demonstrations, 
the Judge in a surprise of soul, stopped him. ‘‘ Where 
did you come from, and who are you?” “TI come from 
Westminster Hall,” replied the miller; “‘my name is 
Marruew Hate, I am Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. 1 have observed the iniquity of your proceedings 
this day ; therefore come down from a seat which you are 
no ways worthy to hold. You are one of the corrupt par- 
ties in this iniquitous business. I will come up this mo- 
ment and try the whole over again.” Accordingly, Sir 
Matthew went up, with his miller’s dress and hat on, be- 
gan the trial from the very commencement, and searched 
every circumstance of truth and falsehood. He evinced 
the eldest brother’s title to the estate from the contradic- 
tory evidence of the witnesses and the false reasoning of 
the pleaders; unravelled all the sophistry to the bottom, 
and gained a complete victory in favor of truth and 
justice. 








Parental. 


WHISPERS TO HUSBANDS. 


The happiness of the wife is committed to the keeping 
of the husband. Prize the sacred trust, and never give 
her cause to repent the confidence she has reposed in you. 
In contemplating her character, recollect the materials hu- 
man nature is composed of, and expect not perfection. 

Do justice to her merits, and point out her faults; I 
do not ask you to treat her errors with indifference, but 
endeavor to amend them with wisdom, gentleness and 
love. 

Do not jest about the bonds of a married state. Make 
it an established rule to consult your wife on all occasions. 
Your interest is hers; and undertake no plan contrary to 
her advice and approbation; then if the affair turns out 
ill, you are spared reproaches both from her, and your 
own feelings. Thége is a sagacity, a penetration and fore- 
sight into the probable consequences of an event, charac- 
teristic of her sex, that makes ‘her peculiarly calculated to 
give her opinion and advice. 

If you have any male acquaintances, whom, on reason- 
able grounds, your wife wishes you to resign, do so. Nev- 
er witness a tear from your wife with apathy or indiffer- 
ence. Words, looks, actions—all may be artificial; but 
a tear is unequivocal ; it comes direct from the heart, and 
speaks at once the language of truth, nature and sincerity ; 
Be assured when yoO see a tear on her cheek, her heart is 
touched, and do not, I again repeat it, do not behold it 
with coldness or insensibility. 

Let contradiction be avoided at all times. 

Never upbraid your wife with the meanness of her re- 
Jations ; invectives against herself are not half so wound- 
ing. Should suffering of any kind assail your wife, your 
tenderness and attention are particularly called for. A 
look of love, a word of pity or sympathy, is sometimes bet- 
ter than medicine. 

Never reproach your wife with any personal or mental 
defect; for a plain face conceals a heart of exquisite sen- 
sibility and merit, and her consciousness of the defect 
makes her awake to the slightest attention. 

When in the presence of others, let your wife’s lauda- 
ble pride be indulged by your showing that you think her 
an object of importance and preference. The most trivial 
word or act of attention and love from you gratifies her 
feelings; and a man never appears to more advantage 


than by proving to the world his affeetion and preference 
for his wife. 
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Never run on in enthusiastic enconiums on other womep 
in presence of your wife ; she does not love you better for 
it. Much to be condemned is a married man who is con. 
stantly rambling from home for the purpose of passin 
away time. Surely if he wants employment, his house and 
gardens will furnish him with it, and ifhe wishes for society 
he will find in his wife, children aud books the best socie. 
ty in the world. There are some men who will sit an en. 
tire day with théir lips closed. Thisis wrong ; you should 
converse freely on all such occasions. 

Be always cheerful, gay and good humored. 

When abroad do not avoid speaking to your wife. Few 
women are insensible of tender treatment. They are natu- 
rally frank and affectionate, and in general there is nothing 
but austerity of look, or distance of behaviour that can 
prevent those amiable qualities from being evinced on all 
occasions. 

When absent, let your letters to your wife be warm and 
affectionate. A woman's heart is peculiarly formed for 
tenderness ; and every expression and endearment from 
the man she loves is flattering and pleasing to her. 

A husband, whenever he goes from home should always 

endeavor to bring some little present to his wife. 
In pecuniary matters do not be penurious or too partic- 
ular. Your wife has an equal right with yourself to all 
your worldly possessions. Besides, really a woman has 
innumerable trifling demands of her purse, many little 
wants which it is not necessary for a man to be informed 
of, and which even if he went to the trouble of investigat- 
ing, he would not understand. 

By giving the above an insertion, you will much oblige 
one, if not many of your Lapy Reapers. 








Religion. 








A PASSAGE IN MY COLLEGE LIFE. 


We commenced the studies of the term as usual. | 
loved them, and engaged in them with ardor ; but my mind 
was soon directed to other duties also. It was evident 
that some of the pious students had returned from their 
winter dispersion “in the fullness of the gospel of Christ.” 
Their hearts glowed with the fervor of devotion when 
they prayed, and the loving kindness of the spirit of Christ 
was in their words and their looks. They spake of their 
desires for the salvation of the unconverted members of 
College, and the hopes of seeing them soon awakened from 
their carelessness in sin, and rejoicing with themselves in 
the hope of heaven ; but they said, (and I knew they said 
truly,) that it depended much upon us who were profess- 
ors of religion. 

What should Ido? To do nothing but attend to my 
studies, and live like the irreligious, I knew was wrong; 
to speak on religious subjects, in public or in private, I 
was not accustomed, and trembled to attempt. The strug- 
gle was painful; but principle and God’s Spirit triumphed 
over feeling, and urged me to do something for the sal- 
vation of my fellow students. But where should I begin, 
and how? 

During the previous term, I had roomed near two class- 
mates who were not pious, and become considerable inti- 
mate with them. I had never said anything to them on 
religious subjects; and though I could not accuse myself 
of any thing criminal in the view of the world, in my in- 
tercourse with them, I felt that | had not done my duty 
towards them. On looking around for the place where I 
should begin to speak to my classmates respecting their 
salvation, I concluded that my first duty was, to confess 
my fault to these two, and speak to them like a faithful 
Christian friend. 

It was hard to start on such an errand; but I knewI 
ought to do it; and neglect to do what I ought, I must 
not. Accordingly, the next morning after I had come to 
this conclusion, I threw on my cloak and went to their 

room. After the usual “ good morning,” they invited me 
to a seat, and one of them inquired whether I was well. 
‘‘As well as usual,” I replied; but the agitation of my 
feelings was such that my face was pale, and the other ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ You are not well, you are as pale as a cloth; 
something must be the matter with you.” ‘ Yes,” said J, 
“I am sick—sick of living as I have done ;”” and proceed- 
ed to confess my unfaithfulness, and to talk with them, as 
well as I could, of the salvation of their souls. They 
were careless of religion, but God made my visit a bless- 
ing to them. 
In a few days, C. was rejoicing in the hope of the gos- 
pel. He was the first convert in our class, and one of the 
first in College that year. D. was serious and anxious, but 
after some efforts to bring himself into a right state, he 
seemed to fall into a kind of rebellious despair. He 
thought he had done all he could to obtain an interest in 
Christ, and therefore had nothing more to do for that pur- 
pose. Still he continued to be anxious for salvation, and 
read his Bible and prayed. In a few days I became 
alarmed Jest he should make no further progress, and lose 
his soul; and accordingly told him that there was no need 
of his being in that state—that ‘it was wrong—and he 
must get out of it, or be lost. In a few hours I heard of 
his going to another classmate to inquire what he must do, 
with the conviction that something must be done; and in 
a few more hours he was happy in the hope of salvation. 

C. and D. were intimate friends of E. and F. who soon 
perceived the change in them, and began to feel that they 
too needed an interest in Christ ; in a few weeks they also 
became hopefully pious. After completing their collegiate 
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course, C. D. and E. commenced the study of theology ; 
put E. did not live to preach the gospel. He died while 
a member of a Theological Seminary, leaving to his friends 
a sure hope of his salvation, and to his fellow students the 
example of an eminently prayerful Christirn. _C. and D. 
entered upon the work of the ministry, but in distant parts 
of the country, and what has been their success in winning 
souls, I do not know—nor do I know how useful F. has 

n. * * . 

“As I walked to meeting with my youngest brother, on 
the morning of the second Sabbath I spent at home, and 
talked with him on the one subject that engrossed my 
thoughts, he said, “ How can it be that Christians are sin- 
cere in their professions, when they live as they do? 
«“ Brother S——,” I replied earnestly, ‘‘ you must leave 
off looking at the faults of other poeple, and think of your 
own soul ;” or words tothat effect. His countenance told 
that his heart was moved, but with what emotions I did not 
know. The next time I went home, he was a new man; 
and some fourteen years after, I learned that he regarded 
this my earnest reply as the means of his conversion. He 
has sought to live for the cause of Christ, and probably not 
in vain; and he is now a prosperous, and I hope a useful 
physician at the West. 

My pastor wished me to take charge of a small Sabbath 
School, which met on Sabbath morning near the meeting- 
house. When the school closed in the autumn, I did not 
know that saving impressions had been made on the mind 
of any one who attended it; buton returning to my native 

place after an absence of ten or twelve years, and inquir- 
ing respecting a family, a daughter of which had attended 
the school, I was informed that she had died happy in the 
hope of heaven, and referred ta my remarks as the means 
of her salvation —New England Puritan. 














Benevolence. 


THE MONGOLIAN BOY. 

If we were to attempt to cultivate a wild and barren spot 
of earth, it would be along time before we beheld it 
changed into the loveliness of a garden. How delighted 
should we be with the first flower that bloomed in it, after 
months of toil! Missionaries have often labored for years 
in a heathen land before they have seen any idolator turn 
unto the Lord. O! how their hearts have rejoiced over 
their first convert—it had been as though the wilderness 
had begun to put forth the bud and the tender blossom! 

Years passed away among the Mongolian Tartars, and 
no one came to the missionaries to inquire what he should 
do to be saved ; at length a youth, named Bardo, came and 
sat down in the mission school. He was ignorant of the 
letters of the alphabet, but he soon got on, and in a short 
time could read and write very nicely, and also had com- 
mitted to memory a catechism, and many passages of 
Scripture. He then gave up the worship of his gods, and 
told the children of the family with whom he lived, that 
he now believed there was only one God, and one Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. From this time he felt more of his state as 
a sinner, and was often seen to retire, that he might pray 
in secret. He began also to hope that he had found mer- 
cy through the Lord Jesus Christ, who died to save sin- 
ners. When mixing with his own people, he told them 
what he felt, and invited them to come and hear the Gos- 
pel for themselves, for that if they died trusting in gods 
that could not. save them, they would perish for ever. 

The Tartars place their idols on a table opposite the 
door of their tents, and every person as he enters is expect- 
ed to bow before them. When they saw that Bardo did 
not bow as he passed, they ill-used him, and tried to force 
him to worship the gods; but finding they could not pre- 
vail, they turned him out of their tents. 

One day, a lama, or priest, beat him severely on the 
head, which brought on violent pains and a fever. The 
fever continued for several weeks, and he gradually wasted 
away. Pain in the chest and a cough followed, sothat Bar- 
do was brought very low. His friends, fearing he would 
die, began to talk of using their heathenish rites to save 
his life, but he would not consent to this, and begged his 
friends to carry him to the missionaries. The Tartars 
also placed on the wall, opposite to where he lay, some of 
their charms, that he might look on them; but Bardo 
turned his back to the wall, though he had to place him- 
self'in a painful position, that his eyes might not behold 
the sinful folly of his friends. 

On the morning of the day on which he died he was 
asked, ‘Should you die now, whither would your 
soul go?” 

* To heaven.” 

“ Who will receive it there ?” 

ita God.”’ 

“On what Saviour do you put your trust for salvation?” 

With great feeling he said, ‘‘ On Jesus Christ.” 

“If God had not, in his providence, brought you here, 
to learn about the Saviour, what would become of you ?” 
Pe. should have lived in sin, and gone to hell when I 

led.” 

_ He said he was not afraid to die; yet he would rather 
live, if it were God’s will, that he might honor and take 
care of his parents. 

His breathing became softer; and like one falling into 
a gentle slumber, he fell asleep in Jesus. Thus died the 

tst convert among the Mongolian Tartars—one who may 
be said to have fallen a martyt ; for there is little doubt 
that the blows on the head which he received from the la- 
ma, were the chief cause of his death. His schoolfellows 
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carried his body to the grave, and there it rests until 
Christ shall call it to eternal life, in the resurrection morn- 
ing.—S. S. Adaocate. 


Sabbath School. 
































PIC NIC AT SOUTH BERWICK. 


These are becoming very common among all Sabbath 


Schools. Properly and carefully conducted, we think 
them very interesting occasions, and productive of much 
ood. 

One of the best we ever attended, was at South Ber- 
wick, Me., on the 23d of July last. Three large schools 
together with the pastors of the several churches to which 
they belonged and a large number of the members, com- 
prised the company, in all, we should judge, about one 
thousand. We cannot give a fair account of the scene, we 
were so enraptured ourself; but with speeches by pastors, 
children and others, singing and praying, and one of the 
richest collations ever spread in that grove, the occasion 
passed away most happily and profitably. A heavy shower 
came up just in the midst of the festival, and the clouds 
poured down a most plentiful rain ; but we were so rejoic- 
ed that the earth was thereby refreshed, and the heart of 
the farmer made glad, that it only served to awaken our 
gratitude to God, notwithstanding the momentary inconve- 
nience. We hope no little boy or girl took cold on that 
day ; and we shall long remember it for its very pleasant 
associations. May the good Lord of the Sabbath Schools 
bless and multiply good to these.—S. S. Messenger. 











Natural fjistorp. 








A KNOWING CAT. 


A celebrated historical painter, nowyliving, many years 
ago left the city to rusticate in the country during the 
summer. Being desirous of enjoying his contemplations 
in solitude, he hired an old and long deserted house in a 
retired part of Long Island. ‘Transporting thither his pro- 
visions for the campaign, he took up his lonely abode, 
hunting, fishing, cooking, eating and sleeping, without any 
human companion. As is natural in such circumstances, 
he became somewhat attached to a monstrous cat which he 
found on the premises, and which, though at first rather 
wild, in time became much attached to him. ' The animal 
would spend whole hours in the painter’s lap, purring and 
caressing most affectionately. 

He soon observed much to excite his surprise in the 
conduct of his companion ; in the first place she would 
never receive any food from his store ; in the second place, 
although there were no signs of rat or mice in the house, 
and though the long time it had remained uninhabited by 
man seemed to preclude the probability of their being 
there, the cat was fat and sleek as ever cat of old lady 
was; in the third place, she would always leave home at 
about noon, disappear for an hour or less time, aud then 
reappear licking her chops as though having made a meal. 
He finally became curious to learn the explanation of all 
this, and the sources from which she derived her food. So 
one day when she started off thus he followed her, and 
watching to the end, saw what is now related. 

She went up to the garret of the house, lay down upon 
her back, and commenced licking her paws and all the 
underneath part of her body; then she walked carefully 
along the floor, stooping. and rubbing her belly against it; 

















then she went to a small open window, from the sill of 


which a lean-to roof descended almost to the ground, and 
lying on her side, slid herself down tothe ground. As the 
person who was watching her passed over the garret floor 
to observe her farther through the window, he perceived 
that the floor was covered with millet seed. 

The cat had by the operation just described caused some 
of the seeds to adhere.. Looking out, he saw her lying on 
her back, close to a little spring or gutter of water, her 
paws drawn in, and her eyes shut, as if asleep or dead. 
It is the custom of birds to alight and drink about the mid- 
dle of the day. Several were now seen to descend and 
drink at the little stream ; some of them hopped about and 
picked up a worm or two—finally one, scenting the millet 
seed, alighted upon puss, and commenced making a meal. 
Quick as thought he was in her paws, his neck broken, 
and puss walking away to a quiet place to enjoy her meal. 

[New Haven Herald. 








Nursery. 








VANITY PUNISHED. 


It was in the early part of the Spring; the snow was all 
gone, but the heavy night frosts, and the biting cold winds, 
made the weather out of doors, quite uncomfortable, and 
rendered overcoats almost as necessary as in the winter. 

Mary Jane’s mother had purchased for her little girl a 
very pretty satin spencer with short sleeves; intending that 
she should put it on when the weather became sufficiently 
warm. Mary was delighted, and she longed for the time 
to come when she might let her companions see how pret- 
tily she looked in her new dress. 

Sabbath morning the sun shone out very bright, but the 
earth was very damp from the frosts, and the wind whistled 
around the north corner of the house. 

Mary’s mother came out of her room with a thick shaw] 
upon her shoulders, and her fur tippet about her neck ; 
but the little girl came tripping down stairs in her new 
short sleeved spencer, without a shawl or cloak to cover 
her open neck and bare arms. 

** You are not properly clothed, Mary,” said her moth- 
er; “Go, get your cloak and furs, and lay aside your 
spencer until a warmer day.” ; 

““O yes, mamma,”’ answered Mary, too vain to listen to 
her mother’s wise advice, “I shall be warm enough. Do 
see how brightly the sun shines.” 

“‘ You are deceived, my dear, by the glare of the sun- 
shine ; the wind is very high and sharp, and you will be 
nearly frozen with the cold.” 

“1 don’t fear it,” said the conceited little girl, ‘‘ I have 
just been out in the garden, and it is very warm. My old 
cloak is so rusty and out of fashion, that I am ashamed to 
be seen in it.’”. Her mother still continued to reason with 
her, but as she obstinately persisted in having her own 
way, she at length yielded, thinking she might learn a 
good lesson, by a painful experience. 

The church was more than a mile distant. They had 
not walked far before the sun went behind a dark cloud, 
and the blasts of the chilling north-east wind swept by 
them, blowing full in their faces. Poor Mary tried to con- 
ceal her feelings, but she fairly shivered with the cold. 
‘* How the day is altered, mamma,” said she, “ it is really 
colder than I expected.” 

“‘f am glad,” said her mother, ‘‘ that you are convine- 
ed that my judgment is the best; if you do not get a cold 
and become seriously ill, I shall not be sorry that you 
have suffered a little to-day. You will learn into how 
much trouble and suffering, too much confidence in our 
own opinion, will often lead us. I have had more expe- 
rience than you ; I knew that the wind would chill us, and 
that our winter garments would be needed; but you were 
deceived by the bright sunshine. Learn, my child, never 
to despise the counsel of an older or wiser person, or to 
indulge in a wicked vanity at the expense of your comfort 
and health.” 

Before they reached the church, Mary was thoroughly 
chilled, and would gladly have exchanged her shining and 
fashionable spencer for her old, but warm lined cloak. 

As they were walking home with some of their neigh- 
bors, in order to impress the lesson still more deeply upon 
her mind, her mother called the attention of the friends to 
the dress of Mary. ‘ Do you not think it extremely pret- 
ty ?”’ said she. 

‘“‘Very beautiful indeed,” they answered, “but how 
could you think of letting her wear it on such acold day? 
the poor child looks as if she were nearly frozen.” 

QO! how mortified did Mary feel upon hearing this! If 
she could but have had the warm old cloak, how gladly 
would she have covered up her gay, but unfortunate spen- 
cer, ‘QO,” said her mother, ‘‘ Mary is. a heroine; she 
cares little about the cold, if she can but look smart.” 
Mortified enough was Mary, before she reached home, anc 
she really wished the spencer was in the milliner’s shop 
again—it had cost her so much pain and suffering. But 
this was not the end of her punishment; she caught a se- 
vere cold, which confined her to the house for some time, 
and made it necessary for her to have a painful blister on 
her breast, and to take very unpleasant medicines. Mary 


had time to think of her conduct while she was sick, and 
she resolved, with the blessing of God, never to sacrifice 
her health and comfort for appearance, and ‘to pay atten- 
tion to the advice of older and more experienced persons. 

Children, ask your mothers if you have ever been guil- 
ty of the same wrong conduct that caused Mary so much 
unhappiness.—S, S. Messenger. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Descriptive. 
REMARKABLE ROCK. 

One of the most remarkable rocks of which we have any 
knowledge, has been lately discovered in the middle of 
that great inland sea, Lake Superior. By a gentleman 
who has recently returned to this city from Copper Har- 
bor, we learn that a shaft of Trappe rock has very lately 
been discovered, rising in the Jake from 150 to 200 miles 
from land, and ascending above the surface of the water, 
a distance of not above four feet. What renders it more 
extraordinary is, that it stands alone, and all around it, so 
far as examinations have been made, no bottom has been 
reached by any of the lead lines used on the lake, and the 
point of the rock itself does not exceed an area of more 
than six or seven feet square, and as far as observations of 
it have extended, it does not appear to enlarge in size as 
it desceuds. It has already, he states, become a source of 
alarm to the marines who navigate the lake, who take 
special care in passing, to give it as wide a berth as possi- 
ble. It is too small—too remote and dangerons to admit 
of a light, and therefore, its removal has become a matter . 
of serious importance, and will doubtless pertain to the 
duty of government. A single blast from a bore of suffi- 
cient depth would probably do it, but the surface of the 
rock being so near that of the water, and the space so nar- 
row as to forbid any regnay lodgment for workmen, they 
would have to be attended constantly by a vessel of suffi- 
cient size to resist any sudden storm on the lake, and would 
also have to be kept constantly under way, as no harbor or 
even bottom for an anchor is within a day’s sail. 

The discoverers relate that the rock appears to be a 
place of general resort for the Salmon Trout of those lakes, 
as they found them there in almost incalculable numbers, 
having, during their short stay, caught several barrels with | 
no other instrument than a rod of iron, on one end of | 
which they turned a hook. They tried with all their lines 
on board, for sounding, immediately around the rock, but 
without success. Such a vast column, could it be expos- 
ed to view, would laugh into ridicule Cleopatra’s needle, 
Pompey’s pillar, the colossus of Rhodes or any production 
of ancient or modern art.— Pittsburg Daily American. 











Editorial. 





THE CHILDREN’S PIC NIC. 


By the borders of a beautiful lake, called from its situation in 
the very heart of the mountains, the “ Mountain Mirror,” there is 
a delightful grove. The trees are large, but not too thick for 
the comfort of those walking through them, and the clear lake, 
seen at intervals between the trees, adds another charm to the 
beauty of the spot. In this pleasant place, a lady who loved 
children, and liked nothing better than to see them enjoy them- | 
selves, invited all her young friends to meet her... Accordingly, 
on a fine summer afternoon, numerous waggons, all of which was 
full of happy girls and boys, might be seen driving towards the 
“ Mountain Mirror.” One waggon, in particular, we must no- 
tice, because it contains our three friends, Mary, Eilen, and Lu- 
cy, who have got over their fright in the “ Mountain Glen,” and 
are driving their old family horse Charley, as fast as possible to | 
the lake. *Tis very soon after dinner, and Charley does not | 
quite relish running immediately after his meals, but still from | 
principle he indulges his little drivers, and trots on bravely, so | 
that very soon our young friends reach the grove. 

Many horses and waggons had already arrived, so the young 
girls made all the haste they could, and tied old Charley to the 
fence, and then followed a little band of children, along the 
wood path, till they reached the place where they were all as- 
sembled, And never was there a prettier sight than this. The 
place selected was an open space in the woods, so that the chil- 
dren had plenty of room to run, dance, and pray. Groups of } 
girls crowned with flowers, and happy as birds, were scattered at j 
intervals. Some were dancing in a bower prepared for the pur- 
pose, to the music of an old fiddle, others were sailing on the 
lake, and yet others were seated on the grass, telling stories. 

The three friends, who have just joined in the merriment, 

seem to enjoy it quite as much as the rest. Mary is most active- 
ly engaged as a buzzard, and trying in vain to catch some one 
from a group of a dozen children, who are for the time being, so 
many chickens. But the hen (being a gentleman of great activi- 
ty,) defends his little flock bravely. At length, however, Mary 
makes a spring and bears off two chickens in triumph. The hen 
is very angry, as running round a tree Mary carries off another, 
and another, from her flock. And now, only one solitary chick 
remains, and the hen is determined that this one shall not be 
caught; but the buzzard is resolved that it shall. In vain does 
the hen resist, for Mary is too spry, and by stooping down under 
the hen’s wings (in other words under the gentleman’s arms) she 
seizes the unfortunate chicken, and bears it off in triumph, 

But to comfort the hen and chickens for their defeat, a little 
child invites the whole group (including the buzzard) to thetreat. 
The children seated themselves on the grass, while the older 
people waited upon them, and never before or since, did chil- 
dren so revel in ice cream, custard, cake, lemonade, shrub, and 
every possible dainty. The kind friend who had invited them, 
helped to the ice cream, and truly the children did not give her 
a moment’s chance to be idle. ‘They went upon the principle 











} large whale. 


saucers till I feared their little tongues would be frozen, and 
themselves changed into icicles. This, however, was far from 
being the case, for they were too much excited to freeze, and 
their tongues were altogether too lively to suffer. 

A lively dance and a cheerful song, concluded this happy day, 


and I can venture to say, that there was not a man or woman, | 


girl or boy, that did not have a right happy time at the “chil- 
dren’s Pic nic.” W. D. 





not get rid of his furious antagonist, the mastiff deliberately lift. 
ed him from the ground, and carried hima number of yards to an 
adjoining bridge, from which he plunged into the water, to the 
great discomfiture of the terrier, who immediately let go his hold 
to paddle to the shore as soon as possible. Now came the mas. 
tiff’s turn, however, and overtaking his antagonist, he seized him 
by the head, held it under water, and would inevitably have 
drowned the dog but for the interference of his master, who 
called him off. If this whole proceeding was not the result of 
reason, what was it ? 





Variety. 








A YOUNG LIAR REFORMED. 


A tradesman in my parish, under whom one of my school boys | 


had been placed in service, applied to me for a book for him, us 
he said he always kept his boys to their books. I was surprised 
to hear him show such an interest in them, as he had never 
shown any deep regard for his own spiritual welfare ; but I re- 
joiced at his care for others. He then told me, that he had been 
most successful in training boys, and especially one notorions 
liar, whom the parents had placed in his hands as a forlorn hope. 
His plan was this: He kept a book, in which he made the boy 


write down circumstantially every lie in which he was detected. | 


This book was brought to him on Sunday. He then said, * You 
cannot be fit to go to church with such lying lips; stay at home 
and read to me with your own mouth the lies of which you have 
been guilty during the week.” And so the poor culprit was 
obliged to detail his own miserable falsehoods. When a clear- 
er page was presented to hini, he would say,—*Go to. church, 
and come back to have your dinner with me.” By this method 


i of punishment and reward, he so completely cured the boy, and 


gained such confidence in him, that he recommended him to an 
apothecary’s service in Londou. A little time ago he was stop- 
ped in the street by a smart young man, who said,—* Sir, I am 
more indebted to you than to any man living ; you cured me of 
that sin that would have ruined me in this world and the next 
too; I am now the partner of the master under whom you placed 
me.”—S. S. Journal. ' 
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THE DIFFERENCE. * 

A Hindoo was lying upon his bed, expecting soon to die. He 
was full of thought where his soul would goafter death. He had 
been wholly given to idolatry, and now he felt that he was not 
happy. A priest came to see him, and the dying man said, 
* What will become of me?” Oh,” said the priest, “ You will 
live in another body.” ‘ And where shall I go then?” he asked. 
“Into another.” “ And where then?” “Into another, and so 
on through thousands of millions.” The thoughts of the dying 
man darted across all these many changes, as if they were but 
the work of an instant, and cried, “ Where shall I go last of all?” 
The priest could not reply, and the unhappy idolater died with 
no one near him to answer his anxious question. 

A little Burman girl was near death. Lifting her dim eyes to 
a kind lady who was her teacher, she said, “1 am dying, but I 
am not afraid to die; for Christ will call me upto heaven. He 
has taken away all my sins, and I wish to die now, that I may 
go and see him. I love Jesus more than any one else.” What 
made:the difference between the little Burman girl and the dying 
Hindoo? One had heard the Gospel from the lips of the mis- 


! sionaries, and had received it into her heart; the other lived and 


died an idolater, for none. had told him of “the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom he has sent.”— Youth’s Miss. Rep. 
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RATHER REMARKABLE. 


Capt. Bunker, of New Bedford, a highly respectable shipmas- 
ter engaged in the whaling business, in the ship Howard, on a 
cruise some years since in North Latitude 30 degrees, 30 min- 
utes, and East Longitude 154 degrees, threw a harpoon into a 
The whale was not captured, and the harpoon was 
lost. An occurrence, which, although by no means pleasant, is 
not unfrequent. 

It was about five years afterwards, that being in precisely the 
same latitude, and east longitude 140 degrees, he made fast to a 
noble whale, and after a hard struggle succeeded in getting him 
alongside. While cutting him up, a harpoon, rusted off-at the 
shank, was found fast anchored in the old fellow’s “ cutwater.” 
“ Hallo, said Capt. Bunker, here is my old harpoon!” And what 
he said in a joke, proved to be truth. The harpoon was the very 
one he lost five years before—and had on it the ship’s name, and 
his own private mark —Journal. 
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ANECDOTE OF DR. AZEL BACKUS. 


During the period after the Revolution, when infidelity and 
sceptical trifling with religion, so balefully threatened the inter- 
ests of godliness in our land, a distinguished legal gentleman 
once accosted Dr. Backus, in presence of numerous and highly 
intelligent auditors, with the sarcastic. enquiry, “ How is it to be 
explained that your God being Almighty, Satan nevertheless ar- 
rays on his own side, such a proportion of the talent and emi- 
nence of our period?” “ Ah, sir,” was the ready and pungent 
answer, “it is so permitted, that the devil, in the moment of his 
sure and overwhelming ruin, cannot refer his destruction to the 
lack of able and learned advocates.”—Vew England Puritan, 


THAT IS THE WAY. 


_ An ingenious man, being very young, having gone to London 
in the hope of getting some employment, was unsuccessful in his 
attempt, and being reduced to extreme poverty, came to the aw- 
ful resolution of throwing himself into the Thames. On passing 
near the Royal Exchange, to effect his purpose, he saw the car- 
riage of the late excellent Mr. Hanway, under the arms of which 
was this motto—“ Never despair!” The singular occurrence of 
this sentence had, under Providence, such aneffect on the young 
man, that he immediately desisted from this horrid design, gain- 
ed soon after a considerable establishment, and died in good cir- 
cumstances in the common course of mortality. 
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A CUNNING DOG. 


_ The New York Gazette gives the following instance of sagac- 
ity which occurred a few days since in Elizabethtown, N.J. A 
noble jet black mastiff with, it may be, a cross of the St. Bernard 
blood in his veins—weighing 116 pounds—one of the largest and 
most powerful dogs we have ever seen, was furiously attacked 
by a large and savage bull terrier, who fastened upon his chest, 





that “one good turn deserves’ another,” and kept sending their 


and defied all attempts to shake him off. Finding that he could 








Poetry. 


THE WORLD FOR SALE. 


The world for sale! Hang out the sign— 
Call every traveller here to me ; 
Who’ll buy this brave estate of mine, 
And set my weary spirit free ? 
Tis going !—yes, I mean to fling 
The bauble from my soul away ; 
T’ll sell it, whatsoe’er it bring,— ° 
The world at auction here, to-day ! 








It is a glorious thing to see,— 
Ah, it has cheated me so sore! 
It is not what it seems to be! 
For sale! It shall be mine no more. 
Come, turn it o’er and view it well— 
I would not have you purchase dear! 
Tis going—going—I must sell! 
Who bids? Who'll buy the splendid tear ¢ 


Here’s Wealth, in glittering heaps of gold— 
Who bids ?—but let me tell you fair, 

A baser lot was never sold ; 
Who'll buy the heavy heaps of care ? 

And here, spread out in broad domain, 
A goodly landscape all may trace; 

Hal, cottage, tree, field, hill and plain ? 
Who'll buy himself a burial place ? 


Here’s Love—the dreamy, potent spell 
That Beauty flings around the heart— 
I know its power, alas! too well; 
It’s going !—Love and I must part! 
Must part! what can I more with Love ? 
All over the enchanter’s reign ; 
Who’ll buy the plumeless, dying dove,— 
A breath of bliss, a storm of pain ? 


And Friendship—rarest gem of earth,— 
Whoe’er hath found the jewel his ? 
Frail, fickle, false, and little worth— 
Who bids for Friendship, as it is ? 
Tis going—going !—Hear the call; 
Once, twice, thrice! It’s very low! 
*T was once my hope, my stay, my all— 
But now the broken staff must go! 


Fame! hold the brilliant meteor high— 
How dazzling every gilded name! 
Ye millions, now’s the time to buy ; 
How much for Fame ? how much for Fame ? 
Hear how it thunders !—would you stand 
On high Olympus, far renowned ? 
Now purchase, and a world command! 
And. be with a world’s curses crown’d ? 


Sweet star of Hope! with ray to shine 

In every sad, foreboding breast, 
Save this desponding one of mine— 

Who bids for man’s last friend, and best ? 
Ah, were not mine a bankrupt life, 

This treasure should my soul sustain— 
But Hope and I are now at strife, 

Nor ever may unite again. 


Ambition, Fashion, Show and Pride, 
I part from all forever now ; 
Grief, in an overwhelming tide, 
Has taught my haughty heart to bow. 
By Death, stern sheriff, all bereft, 
I wept, yet humbly kiss the rod; 
The best of all I still have left—- 
My Faith, my Bible, and my God.—™. Y. Mirror 
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PDEs 


CHILDREN IN HEAVEN. 


Around the throne of God in heaven, 
Thousands of children stand— 
Children whose sins are all forgiven, 
A holy, happy band. 
Singing glory, glory, glory. 
In flowing robes of spotless white 
See every one arrayed -— 
Dwelling jn everlasting light, 
And joys that never fade. 
Singing, &c. 
Once they were little things like you, 
And lived on earth below,— 
And could not praise, as now they do, 
The Lord who loved them so. 
Singing, &c. 
What brought them to that world above ? 
That heaven so bright and fair! 
Where all is joy, and peace, and love! 
How came those children there ? 
Singing, &c. 
Because the Saviour shed His hlood 
To wash away their sin— 
Bathed in that pure and precious flood, 
Behold them white and clean! 
Singing, &c. 


On earth they sought their Saviour’s grace, 
On earth they loved his name ; 
So now they see his blessed face 
And stand before the Lamb, 
Singing, &c. 
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